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MIGRATION
To accumulate in reservoirs, the oil and gas must migrate
through the rocks. The fact of migration is universally admitted,
though there is dispute as to the relative importance of the causes
of migration, as to the distances involved, and as to its effect
on the oil. The causes of the migration may be several. Oil
is lighter than water, and gas in turn is lighter than either, so
that, where they are perfectly free to do so, the three, if present
together, may be expected to arrange themselves in the order of
their specific gravities, with water lowest and gas highest.
Hydrostatic pressure (pressure exerted by still water) and hydro-
dynamic pressure (pressure exerted by the deflection of moving
water and in this case clue to the compacting of the rocks and
the squeezing out of the contained water by the weight of the
overlying rocks) also influence the migration of oil, as do gas
pressure and capillary attraction. Apparently the most im-
portant factor in controlling the place of accumulation is gravity,
for when the dip of the containing strata is such that the forward
movement is no longer assisted by this force, migration stops.
STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS FAVORING ACCUMULATION
Because natural gas is lighter than air, it will rise through the
pores of the rock and escape if free to do so. Similarly oil if
unhindered, will rise to the surface of the water, and drain off as
springs or seeps at the water outlets. For good accumula-
tion, then, it is essential to have a pervious stratum with an
impervious or non-permeable cover to limit the upward move-
ment of the oil and gas. This is a fundamental conception in the
theory of accumulation, which states that in an inclined, porous
stratum saturated with oil, gas, and water, the oil and gas, will
tend to move up the.dip until stopped by some obstruction, and
that at such a point a pool will be formed. Methods by which
this migration is stopped and a pool formed are described in
the following sections.